CARL  SCHUBZ'S  POLITICAL   CAREER

and thus of horrible blood guiltiness without parallel in the his-
tory of republics; and that such a policy is bound to bring upon
this republic danger, demoralization, dishonor and disaster in-
finitely more ruinous in ulterior effect than anything that has
been predicted as likely to follow Mr. McEnley's defeat. This
is my honest conviction. I, for one, cannot therefore con-
scientiously cast a vote of constructive approval and real en-
couragement, and I cannot advise others to do so/'

His principal part in the canvass was an address, under the
auspices of the Anti-Imperialist League, at Cooper Union on
September 28th. On November 5th he again wrote to Mr.
Adams: " Now on the eve of the election let me say to you that
for a considerable time I have not expected Mr. Bryan to suc-
ceed," The ground of this feeling was the candidate's pro-
ceedings on the free-silver issue. Schurz added that he felt
disposed at one time to withdraw from the campaign and keep
quiet, but he concluded, as in 1872, that despite the candidate
some good could be done by remaining active for the cause.
Bryan's exclamation in a public speech in New York City,
"Great is Tammany! And Croker is its prophet," filled
Schurz with intense disgust, which he expressed with "Bah!
Wasn't it awful!" Writing a few months later to one of his
old German friends, he said of this campaign of 1900: " My
position then, as you well saw, was a real martyrdom. . . .
That the cause against which I spoke would be victorious in the
election was perfectly clear to me. But if I had not protested
against it, I should have belied my whole moral existence."

The overwhelming triumph of McKinley in 1900 left Mr.
Schurz in a very unhappy frame of mind. His faith in. the
American people and in the future of their institutions was
rudely shaken. No room was left for doubt that the course of
the administration in the insular matter was approved by the                    'for two years.
